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CHAPTER-VL 


OS the afefetsefs of fmall Iran Qvens, and of the bef 
methods of confiructing thea, and-managing' them— 
Reafons why they have not fucceeded in many cafes 
where they have been tried—Ovens maye nfed for 
other proceffes of cookery befides baking —Curious 
refults of fome attagpts to boil meat in.an oven— 
Explanation of thefeappearances—Conjeflires res 

Specting the origin of fome national cuftoms. 


w the Firft Part of this Tenth Effay, I recoms 
mended fimall iron ovens for cottagers, and nefits 
of fmall ovens for the kitchens of large families ; 
and I have had occafion to know fince, that 
feveral perfons have adopted them. Ihave likewife 
been made acquainted with the refults of many of 
the trials that have been made of them, and with 
the complaints that have been brought againft 
them. As I am more than ever of opinion that iron 
ovens will always be found ufeful when'they are 
properly conftruéted and properly managed, I 
fhall in this place add a few obfervations to what I 
save already publifhed concerning them. 
And in the firft place 1 mutt obferve, thiggia: 
frail iron oven ftands jp need of a good 
that is to fay, of a doot well contrived for. .cen- 
fining heat ; and the fmaller the oven is, fo-oauch 
_the 
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the more neceffary is it that the door fhould be 


good. 

The-door muft not only fit againfl the mouth 
of the oven with accuracy, but it muft be .com 
-pofed -of faterials “t ‘through which heat does ad 
eafily make its way. 

Anoven door conftructed of a fing]g Arect of plat 
iron, will not anfwer, however accurately it may bel 
made to fit the oven, for the heat will find its 
way throught, and it will be carried off by the cold 
air of the atmofphere, which comes into contact 
with the outfide of it. The bottom of the oven 
aay be made hot by the fiTé under it ; but the top 
and fides of ¥t cannot be properly heated, while 
there is a continual and great lofs of heat through 
its door. But an oven, to perform well, mutt be 
very equally heated in every part of it. 

If the flame and Jmoke of the fire he made to 
furrpund an oven on every fide, and if the fire be 
properly managed, there can be no difficulty in 
heating an iron oven equally, and of keeping it at 
an equal temperature, provided the lofs of heat by 
and through the door be prevented. 

If. the door be conftruéted of fheet iron, it 
muft ‘gither be made dovbie, or it muft be co- 
vered on the outfide with a pannel of wood, 
By.a double door, 1 do nat here mean two doors, 
but one door conftrudted of two thects or plates 
qplaced parallel "to and at a certain dif- 
ris each other; and fo conftructed, that 
the air which is between the two plates may be 
fut #8 and confined, The two plates or fheets 

of 
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of iron, of which the double door of an oven is 
made, muft not touch each other, except at their 
edges (where they muft join in order to their being 
“{aftengd together) for were they to lie one flat upon 
the other, the heat would pafs too rapidly through 

em, notwithftanding there being two'of' them ; 

ut it ismot neceffary that they fhould be farther 
afunder than an inch, of an inch and gn-half. One 
of the plates may be quite flat, and the other a 
little convex. The end.of the oven muft be made 
quite flat, or level, fo as to be perfectly clofed bya 
flat furface placed agi it. The door is that flat 
furface ; and the great@fetare muft be taken that it 
apply with accuracy, or touch the end of the oven 
in every part, when it is preffed againft it; for if 
any opening be left, efpecially if it be near the top 
of the oven, the hot air in the oven will not fail 
to make its efcape out of it. 

It never fhould be attempted to make the door of 
an oven or of aclofed fire place fit, by caufing it to 
fut into avabbet. That is a very bad method ; for 
befides the difficulty of executing the work with 
any kind of accuracy, the expanfion of the metal 
with heat is very apt to derange the machinery, 
when the door is fo conftructed. 

From what has been faid of the neceffity of 
caufing the door of an oven to fit with. accuracy, 

Avis evident that care mutt be ufed to place its 
hinges properly; and I have found, by coerieehe 
that fuch a door is clofed more accurately. by. 
turn-buckles, placed at a proper diftance from 
each other, than bya fingle latch. I beg pardon for 
repeating what has already been iaid elfewhere. 
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Of the Management of the Fire in heating an Iron Oven. 
e degree of attention isalways neceflapy 


sment of fire, there is certainly nothigg 
ny 







we-can beftow our care that repays us 
nd'with regard to the trouble of fnanagi 

a fire ih a clofed fire-place, it is really too incon- 
fiderable'to deferve being mentioned. 

‘Whenever a fire is made under an iron oven, in 
2 cloted fire-place, conftructed on good princi- 
ples, there is always @ very fag draft or preffure 
of ‘ait’ into the. fite place; and this circumftance, 
which fs. unavoidable, renders it neceffary to keep 
the fire-place door conftantly clofed, and to leave 
but a fmall opening for the paflage of the air 
through the ath-pit regifter. The fire-place too 
fhould be made very fmall, and particularly the 
bottom of it, or the, grate on which the fuel 
burns. 

If any of thefe precautions are neglected, the 
eonfequences will be,—thé rapid conifumption of the 
feieljtle fudden heating and burning of the bot- 
tém’of the oven,—and the fudden cooling of the 
oven as foon as the fite-place ceafes to be filled 
with burning fuel. 

It i a fa which ought ne¥er to be forgotten, 
of the air that ‘forces its way intq a clofed 
that part only which comes into 
with the burning fuel, and is de- 
‘by it in the procefs of combuftion, 

“ contributes 
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contributes any thing to the heat’ generated; 
“and that all the reft of the.air that!finds its way 
“ into and through a fire-place, is isa thief, that fteals 
“ heat, and flies away with it up the chimney,” 

The draft occafioned by a fire in a clofed fire- 
piace being 1xto THE CHIMNEY and Hot into the 
fire, coldair is as much difpofed to ruth in over the 
fire, as through it, and it violently forces its way into 
the hot fire-place by every aperture, ¢yen after all 
the fuel is confumed, carrying the heat away with 
it up the chimney and into the atmofphere. It 
even makes its way,ybetween the bars of the grate 
whenever they are notydite covered with burning 
fuel: hence it appears how neceffary it is to make 
the grate of a clofed fire-place fmall, and to give to 
that part of the fire-place which is deftined for 
holding the fuel, the form of an inverted truncated 
cone or pyramid, or elfe to, make it very deep in 
proportion to its length and width. 

But the prevention of the air from finding. its 
way through the fire-place without coming into 
contact with the burning fuel, is not the only ad- 
vantage that is derived from ,conftru&ting clofed 
fire-places in the manner here recommended ; it 
ferves alfo to increafe the intenfity of the heat in 
that part of the fire-place which contains the fuel, 
which tends very powerfully to render the combuf- 
tion of the fuel complete, and confquently to aug. 
ment the ‘quantity of heat generated’ in that gig 
cefs, 

To prevent the bottom of the oven (or boilag) 

from 
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from n being too fauch affected by this intenfe heat, 
nothing neceffary than to make the fire- 
place /uficienthy frail, and to place it at a fufficient 
diftance bel the bottom of the oven. It will be 
indifpentably ‘heceffary however with fuch a (final) 
Bite-pace fituated far below the bottom ofean oven, 
ol keep the fire-place door well clofed, othtrwife fo 
much cold airwill ruth in over tc fire, tha at it will 
hea eimpoffible to make the oven hot. 

have found by recent experiments, that a fire~ 
place in the form of an oblong fquare or prifin, fix 
inches wide, nine inches Jong, 3 and fix inches deep, 
is fufficient to heat an irepoten 18 inches wide, 
ay inches jong, and from 12 to 15 inches in heights 
‘atid’ that the grate of this fire-plaée fhould be 
placed about 12 inches below the bottom of the 
oven. More cffectually to prevent the fire from 
operating with too much violence upon any one 
part of the bottom of the oven, the brick-work may 
be fo floped outwards and upwards on every fide 
from the top of the burning fuel to the extreme 
parts of the fides and’ ends of the bottom of thd 
oven, that the whole of the bottom of the oven 

tifay be expofed to tlic dire rays from the fire. 
_ Ta‘fome cafes Ihave fuffered the flame to pafs 
freely up both fides of the oven to the top of it, 
and then caufed it to defcend by the end of the 
oven to the level of its bottom, or rather below i ity 
and from thence to pafs off by an horizoatal canal 
thé chimney ; and in other cafes I have cauted 
it t0° als “backwards and forwards in horizontal 
canals 
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canals by the fides of the oven, before peratitted 
it to go off into the chimney: Eithet of tele: me 
thods will do very well, provided thé fantke Begenade 
to defcend after it has left the top.of the oven; ti 
reaches below the level of the-battom of it; before 
it is permitted to pals off into the chithney3 and 
provided.the canal by which the fmoke paffes ‘oft 
be furnithed with a dainper. 

In fetting an oven provifion théyld be made, by 
leaving holes, to be ftopped up with ftopperg, for 
occafionally cleaning out all the canals in which the 
fmoke is made to cingulate and in order that thee 
canals may not too often be choaked up with foet, 
they fhould never be made lefs than two inches tides 
even where they are very deep or broad ; and whete 
they are not more than four or five inches deep, 
they fhould be from three to four inches wide, 
otherwife they will bg very. often choaked up with 


foot. 

To clean out the flues of an Oven, Roafter, or 
large fixed boiles, a {trong cylindrical brufti may be 
ufed, which may have a flexible handle made of 
three or mére iron wires, about + or 7's ofan inghta 
diameter, twifted together. 

Holes clofed with fit ftoppers mutt ‘of courfe be 
left in the brick-work for occafionally cleaning omg, 
thefe flues. 

If the iron door of an oven be made deuble,’ 
outfide offit may with fafety be japanned black fu 
white, which will prevént its rafting, andgild 
to the cleanlinolé ind neatne(s of the appeatance of 
the kitchen. 


VOL. 111. Thefs 
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‘Thefe details may by fome be thought unimpor- 
tant and tirefome 5 but thofe who know how much 
depentts on minute details in the introduction of 

ew mechanical improvements, will be difpofed to 
excufe the prolixity of thefedefcriptions. 1 wifh 1 
could make my writings palatable to the generality 
of readers, but that I fear is quite impoffible. My 
fubjeéts are too common and too humble to excite 
their curiofity, and will not bear the high feafoning 
to which modern palates are accuftomed. 

A great difadvantage under which I labour is, 
that of thofe who mile pot moft from my writ- 
togs,.t many will not readSand others cannot. 

Rut-to return to my fubje&t. To fave expence. 
fimall ‘ovens for poor families may be clofed with 
flat ftones, or with tiles ; and the fire-place door for 
fach an oven, and its afh-pit regifter, may be made 
of common bricks placed edgewife, and made to 
flide againft thofe openings. 

There is a circumftance refpecting the iron 
ovens. Tam defcribing, which is both curious and 

t. The fire-place for an oven of the {mall- 
e fhould be nearly as capacious as one which 
is “eftined for heating a much larger oven; and I 
have,found by repeated experiments, that a neft of 
faur fimall ovens, fet together, and heated by the 
fame fire,, will require but very little more fuel to 
heat them than would be neceffary to heat one of 
them, were it fet alone. An attentive opfideration 
sof ghe giggnncr in which the heat is applied—of the 
: vf the quantity, in all: scales, that is ap- 
plied to the heating of the contents of the oven— 

. and 
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and the much greater quantity that is exper in, 
heating the fireplace ‘and the: flues, will edabléus 
to account for this curious fact, ina manner that is 
perfe@tly philofophical and fatisfaétory. 

A cottage oven, 11 inches wide, ro inches high, 
and 16 inches long, will require a. fire-place five 
inches wide, five inches high, and'fevert inches long; 
and for four of thefe ovens, fet together in a neft, 
the fire-place need not be more than fix inches 
wide, fix inches high, and cight inches long. 

I have in my houfe yt Broylpton two iron ovens, 
each 18 inches wide, 14 inches high, and 24 inches 
Jong, fet one over the other, and heated by the fame 
fire; and their fire-place is only fix inches wide, fix 
inches high, and nine inches long. 

If the fire-place of an iron oven be properly con- 
flruéted, and if the fire be properly managedyit is 
almoft incredible how {mall a quantity of fuel will 
ai.wer for heating the oven, and for keeping it hot. 
Eu. if the fire-place door be allowed to fland open, 
++ a torrent of cold air be permitted to ruth into 
fireplace and through the flues, it will be 
‘and quite impoffible to heat the oven properly, 
‘atever may be the quantity of fuel confumed 
voder it; and neither the baking of bread, nor of 
pies, nor any other procefs of cookery, can be per- 
formed in it in a fuitable manner. 

Avery moderate fhare indeed of ingenuity is 
required in the ‘praper fnanagement of a fire:in a 
stofed fire-place, and very little attention; and as 
it requiregnd bodily exertion, but faves labour, and 

Na expence, 
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jand anxiety 5 3 and as moreover it is an in- 
terefting and'amufing occupation; attended by no’ 
difgutting citcumftance, and productive of none 
‘but pl agreeable, and ufeful confequences 5 
we may, I think, venture to hope, that thofe preju- 
dices which prevent the introduction of thefe im- 
provements, will ifi time be removed. 
“It is not obftinacy, it is that apathy which fol- 
lows a total corruption of tafte and morals, that is 
an incurable evil 5 a r that, alas! there is no re- 
medy, but calamity dnd cx#€rmination. 










Ovens may be ufed in boiling and flewing, and alfo in 


warming rooms. 


‘Juere are fo many different ways in which the 
heat neceflary in preparing food may be applied, 
that it would not be furprifing if one fhould fome- 
tigges be embarraffed in the choice of them; and 
Zam not, without apprehenfion, that I may-em- 
Yprrafs my readers by defcribing and recommend- 
ing fo many of them. The fact is, they all have 
their different kinds of merit, and in the choice 
‘gf them regard mutt always be had to the exift- 
ing tireumftances. 

Defirous of contriving 2 fire-place on as fimple 
tion as posible, that fhodldferve at the 
t ‘Gme for heating a*room, and for the pes- 
of all the common proceffts of cooky 
fora fimall family, and- which meéreover thould 
nbt 
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not be expenfive, nor requure much attendance, I 
caufed four {mall iron ovens tobe fet in the open* 
ing of a common chimney fire-place. Thofe: ‘Ovens, 
which were conftruéted of fheet iréh, and were fur- 
nifhed with doors of the fame fheet iron, each oo- 
vered with a pannel of wood to confine the: est, 
were 16 inches long, 11 inches wide, and 10 inches 
high cach; and they were fet in brick-work, in 
fuch a manner, that the fronts of the doors of the 
ovens being even with the fide of the room, the 
original opening of the chimney fire-place; which 
was large, was cotwpletely led up, Thete dyfns 
were all heated by one fiall fire, the clofed fire= 
place being fituated about 12 inches below the 
level of the bottoms of the two lowermoft ovens, 
and perpendicularly under the divifion between 
them, and the paffage into the fire-place was clofed 
by a fit ftopper. 

From this defcription, it will not be difficult 
for any perfon who has perufed the preceding 
chapters of this effay, to form a perfed& idea of this 

~arrangement ; and it is equally eafy to perceive, 
that had not the open chimney fire-place, in which 
thefe four ovens were fet, been very large, I fiould 
have been under the necefity of enlarging it, or at 
leaft of raifing its mantle, in order to have been 
able to introduce thefe ovens, and fet then at pro- 
per diftances from each other. 

I thal} nowsproeeed to give an account 
experiments that were made with this fire. 

My. firft attempt was to.warm the foom' by 

N3 means 
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means of it. A faall fire being made in its clofed 
fire-place, its oven doors were all fet wide open, and 
the room, though by no means fmall, foon became 
very warm. This warming apparatus was now, 

-all intents and purpofes, a German ftove. By 
Mhetting two of the oven doors, the héat of the 
rodin was fenfibly diminifhed ; and by leaving only 
one’ éfthem open, it was found that a moderate de- 
greé of warmth might be kept up, even in cold 
weather. ° 

As no perfon in this country would be fatisfied 
with any fire-place, if fh its argengement provifion 
weie not made for boiltme a tea-kettle, I caufed a 
veryxbroad ‘thallow tea-kcttle, with a bottom per- 
fedtly flat, to be conftrudted of common tin, and 
filling it with cold water, placed it in one of the 
two lower ovens, and fhut the oven door. Although 
the fire under the ovens was but {mall, it burnt 
very bright,’and the water in the tea-kettle was 
foon made to boil. 

I was nof‘furprized that the water boiled in a 
fhart time, fo dit was what Texpeéted; but on re-. 
ambvin, the ‘tea-kettle I obferved an appearance 
which id farprize me, and which indicated a de- 
gree of heat in the oven which I -had no idea of 
finding there. “The handle of the tea-kettle re- 
fenbled: very much, in form, the handle of a com- 
won tea-kettle, but, like the reft of the kettle, was 
ebaftruded of tin, or, to fpcak more properly, of 
ahntd theet iron. 
ng the kettle from the oven I found 

that 
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that the tin on its handle had been melted, and had. 
fallen down in drops, which refted on tilt body ‘of 
the kettle below, where they had congealed, having 
been cooled by the water in the kettle. 

This djfcovery convinced me that I fhould not 
fail of obtaining in thefe ovens any degree of! heat 
that could poffibly be wanted in any culinary pro- 
cefs whatever; it fhowed me likewife that degrees 
of temperature, much higher than that.of boiling 
Mater, may exift in a clofed oven in which -qater:is 
boiling ; and it feemed to rel that altho. dif- 
ferent culinary proceffes of doiling, ftewing, roaft- 
ing, and baking, might be ‘carried on at the fame 
time in one and the fame oven. Subfequent expe- 
riments have fince confirmed all thefe indications; 
and have put the facts beyond all doubt. Thefe 
faéts are certainly curious, and the knowledge of 
them may lead to ufefwl improvements; for they. 
may enable us to fimplify very much. the imple- 
ments ufed in cookery. 

Having found that I could boil water in my. 
ffnall ovens, my next attempt was to boil meat in 
them. I put about three pounds of beef, in one 
compact lump, into an earthen pot, and filling ‘the 
pot to within about two inches of its brim with cold 
water, I fet it in one’of the lower ovens, fhutting 
the door of the oven, and kaeping up:a mal} Steady 
fire in the firé-place. In about'two hours 
threezduarters the meat wastfound to bediuf 
boiled ; and.all thofe. who ‘partook of it ( 
were not fewét than nine or tenperfons) agived 1 

n4 thinking 
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it perfedtly good and uncommonly favory, 
td.again{t the illufions which frequently 
d by novelty, I fhould have had doubts 
the reality of thofe fuperior qualities 
to this boiled beef, had not an uncommon 
inééin the waterjn which it had been boiled 
attradted imy attention. This water, after the meat 
had*‘hten boiled in it, appeared to be nearly as 
tranfparent anc as colourlefs as when it was brought 
from the pymp. It immediately occurred to me, _ 
that this effect could ¢ owing to nothing elfe but 
tothe ftate of perfeét quiet inWhich the water mutt 
neceffarily have been during the greater part of the 
time it remainodin the oven; and to determine 
whether this was really the cafe, or not, I made the 
following decifive experiment : 

Having provided two equal pieces of beef from 
the fame carcafe, I put them into two ftew-pans 
pf nearly the fame form and dimenfions; one of 
them which had a cover, being conftructed of 
parthen ware, while the other, which had no coyer, 
was amade of copper. 

& Inte thefe ftew-pans I now pur equal quantities 
#, with this difference however, that while 
: put into. the copper flew-pan was cold, 
{ato the other: was boiling hot. A fanall 
sedd made ip the fire-place, thefe two 
: it contents, were introduced 
st ovgims. (The earthen, Sew-pay 
peng ten-inch tile, which had pre- 
Placed in: the oven; Werferve, a5 8 
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fepport for it, in order to prevent the: bottom vol 
the ftew-pan from coming'into impnediate contact 
with the bottom of the oyen, and: the door of that 
oven was fhut; but the copper ftew-pan was fet 
down immediately on the bottom of its oven, and: 
the door of that oven was left opeh during the 
whole time the experiment lafted. 

At the end of three hours, the ftew-pans were 
taken out of the ovens, and their contents‘were 
examined. The appearances were juft what-I ex- 
pected to find them. The meat in each of the 
ftew-pans was foficientlv boiled, but there was 
certainly a very ftriking difference in the appear- 
ance of the liquor remaining in the two utenfils; 
and if I was not much miftaken, there was a fenfi- 
ble difference in the tafte of the twg pieces of meat ; 
that boiled in the earthen ftew-pan being the 
moft juicy and moft favory. The water remaining in 
this veflel—and little of it had evaporated—was 
ftill very tranfparent and colourle(, and nearly 
taftelefs, while the liquor in“@he copper ftew-pan 
was found to be a rich meat-broth. 

The refult of this experiment recalled very fore. 
ably to my recollection a difpute I had had feve- 
ral years before, in Germany, with the cook of a 
friend ofmine, who, at my recommendations had 
altered his kitchen firesplace;. in which Mifpute 
I now faw Iwas in the wrong, and deeing it, Feit a 
defire more eafy to be conceived than to BéSde, 
fcribed; to make an apology to aft. innOeeltt pers 
fonwhom I had unjuftly fufpected of 9 

. reprefentation. 
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reprefentatién. This woman (for it was'a female 
cook) on being tepestedly reprimanded for fend- 
ing to table. a kind of foup of inferior quality, 
which, before the kitchen. was altered, fhe had al- 
ways been. famous for making in the higheft per- 
fection, perfiited i in declaring that the could not 
make the fame good rich foup in the new fafhion- 
ed boilers (fitted up in clofed fire-places, and 
heated by {mall fires) as fhe ufed to make in the 
old boilers, fet down upon the hearth before a great, 
roaring wood fire. 

‘The woman was perfed ly in th€ right. To make 
azich meat foup, the juntes uft be wafhed out 
ofthe meat, and intimately mixed with the water; 
and this wafhing out in boiling muft be greatly 
facilitated and expedited by the continual and 
rapid motion into which the contents of a boiler 
are neceflarily thrown when heat is applied to one 
fide of it only, efpecially when that heat is fuffi- 
ciently intenfe to keep the liquid continually boil- 
ing with vebemengp. 1 ought, no doubt, to have 
forefeen this ; but how difficult is it to forefee any 
thing!—It is much eafier to explain than to 

‘fit be admitted that fluids in receiving and 

Biving . of heat are neceffarily thrown inte internal 

ions, in confequence of the changes of fpecific 
ravity | th the particles of the fluid, occafioned by 
jon of their temperatures, we hall be 
of, ia a manner perfedtly fatisfadtory, 
not on! appearances obferved in the expe- 
riments 
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riments above mentioned, and for the Superior 
richnefs of the foup made by the Bavarian cook in 
her boiler, but alfo for feveral other curious 
facts. 

When the copper ftew-pan, containing cold 
water antl a piece of meat, was put mto an iron 
oven, heated by a fire fituated below it, ag. the 
bottom of the oven on which the ftew-pan was 
placed was very hot, the heat pafling gapidly 
through the flat bottom of this metallic utenfi!, com- 
“intnicated heat to the lower ftracum of, thé water, 
which, becoming fipecifically lighter on being :4us 
heated was crouded out of its place, and forced 
upwards, by the fupgrincumbent colder and cogs 
fequenily heavier liquid:—This neceflarily occa- 
cafioned a motion in every part of the fluid, and 
this motion muft have been rapid in proportion as 
the communication of heat was rapids and’ it is 
evident that it could never ceafe, unlefs all the 
water in the dtew-pan could have acquired and 
preferved an equal and a permanent temperature, 
which, under the exifling circumttances, was im- 
poffible; for as the door of the oven was left oper, 
the upper furface of the water was continuglly 
cooled by giving of heat to the cgld atmofphere, 
which, rufhing into the oven, came into contact 
with it; and as foon as the water was made bgjling 
hot, an internal motion of #hother kind was pgo- 
duced in jt, in confequence of the formation and. 
efcape of the fteam ; which*laft motion was likes, 
wife sapid, and violent in proportion ta cei 

ity 
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pidity of the communication of heat. Hence we 
Ses that the water in the copper ftew-pan muft have 
been ina fate of continual agitation from the tim: "4 
it went into thikoven till it came out of it; an 
the ftate in which this liquid was found at the end 
of the exptriment, was precifely that which might 
have been expeéted, on a fuppofition that thele 
motions would take place. Let us now fee what, 
‘agreeably to our affumed principles, ought to have 
taken place in the other ftew-pan. 

In this cafe its contents having been nearly 661 ots 
ing-hot when the ftew-pan was’put into the oven, 
and the door of the oven having been kept clofed, 
and the ftew-pan covered with its earthen cover, 
and the ftew-pan being moreover earthenwaic, 
which fubfance is a very bad conductor of heat, 
and being placed, not immediately on the bottom 
of the oven, but ona thick tile, every circumftance 
was highly favourable, not only for keeping up the 
equal heat of the water, but alfo for preventing it 
from receiving additional heat fo rapidly as to 
agitate it by boiling. ‘There is therefore everp-rea- 
fon fo think that the water remained at reft, or 
ly fo, during the whole time it was in the oven: 
Stran{parency of this fluid, at the end of the 
Experitpent, indicated that. little or none of the 
aes of the meat had been mixed with it. 
fhe Bavarialt cook made foup in her own 
ye materials {the meat and water), were put 
‘eylindried! boiler, and this boiler was 
spon the hearth againff a wood fire, in 
3 fuch 
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fuch a manner that the heat: was applied to one fidé 
only of the boiler, while the other fides of it were 
expofed to the cold air of the atmofphere ; confe- 
quently the communication of the heat te the 
water produced in it 2 rapid circulatory motion ; 
and when the water boiled, this motion became 
ftill more violent, And this procefs being carried 
on fora confiderable length of time, the juices of 
the meat were fo completely wafhed out of it, that 
what remained of it were merely taftclefs fibres 
but when the ingredients for this meat foup, take 
in the fame proportions, were cooked during the 
fame length of time in a boiler fet in a clofed fire- 
place, and heated by a fmall equal fire; this mo- 
derate heat being applicd to the boiler on ‘every 
fide at the fame time, while the lofS of heat at 
the furface of the liquid was effetually prevented 
by the double cover of the boiler, the internal 
motions in the water, occafioned by its receiving 
heat, were not only very gentle,«but they were fo 
divided into a vaft number of feparate afcending 
and “delcending {mall currents, that the mechani- 
cal effects of their impulfe on the meag’-could 
hardly be fenfible; and as the fire was fo 
that the boiling was never allowed to be at all 
vehement (the liquid beimg merely kept geritly 
fimmering) after the contents of the boiler were 
once brought to the temperature of Doilig ey 
currents occafioned by the heating 
courle, and the liquid remained eee 
of reft during the remainder of the’ tamie-that the 
procefi 
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procefs of cooking was continued ; the foup was 
found to be of a very inferior quality, but on the 
other hand the meat was uncommonly juicy and 
favory. 

Thefe minute inveftigations may perhaps be 
tirefome to fome readers ; but thofe who feel the 
importance of the fubject, and perceive the infinite 
advantages to the human fpecies that might be 
derived from a more intimate knowledge of the 
fiience of preparing food, will be difpoted to eff= 
page with cheerfulnefs in thefeAruly intercfting 
and entertaining refearches : and fuch readers, and 
fuch only, will perceive that it has not been with- 
out defign, that in chapters devoted to the expla- 
nation of fubjects the moft humble, I have fre- 
quently introduced obftrufe philofophical _re- 
fearchess and the refults of profound medita- 
tion, 

Lam not unacquainted with the manners of the 
age. J have lived much in the world, and have 
ftudied mankind attentively ; and am fally aware. 
of all the difficulties, I have to encounter in the 
purfuit, of the great “object to which I have de- 
weted ‘thyGlf. 1 am even fenfible, fully fenfible, 
of the dangers to which I expofe myfelf—In this 
(elfith and fufpicious age it is hardly poffible that 
jaftice thould be done to the purity of my motives; 
apdsin the prefent ftate offocicty, when fo few 
who have leifuse can bring themfelves to take the 
trouble ‘any thing except it be for mere 
gan hardly expect to engage atten- 


tion. 
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tion. I may write; but what will writing avail if 
nobody will read. My bookfeller, indeed, will 
not be ruined, as long as it thall continue to be 
faftionable to have fine libraries. But my obje& 
will not be attained, unlefs my writings are read ; 
and the importance of the fubjects of*my invetti- 
gations are felt. , 

Perfons who have been fatiated with indulgences 
and luxuries of every kind, are fometimes tempted 
by the novelty of an untried purfait. My beft 
endeavours fhall not be wanting to give to the 
objeéts | recommend, not only all the alluring 
charms of novelty, but alfo the power of procuring 
a pleafure as new, perhaps, as it is pure and 
lating. 

How might I cxult, could I but fucceed fo far 
as to make it faflfoxable for the rich to take the 
trouble to chu/e for themfelves thole enjoyments 
which their money can command, inftead of be- 
ing the dupes of thofe tyrants, who, in the garb of 
fubmiffive fawning flaves, not only plunder them 
ravthe moft dilgracetul manner, but render them 
at the fame time perfectly ridiculous, and fit for 
that deftruction which is always near at hand, 
when good tafle has been driven quite off the 
ftage. 

When I fee, in the capital ofa great country, in 
the midft of fummer, a coachman fitting oa a 
coach-box, drefled ina thick heavy great coat with 
Sixteen capes, I am not furprized to fi 


door furrounded by a groupe of naked eR 
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% t_ferviceable flew-pans and fauce-pans made 
material. The great difficulty was to unite 
cuty with cheapnefs and cleanlinef&. How 
far Uhave facceeded in this attempt will be feen 
hereafter. 
As itis probable the copper ftew-pans and fauce- 
_ pans will continue to be ufed, at leaft for a con- 
“fiderable time to come, notwithftanding the 
| objedtions which have fo viten been made to that 
ifonous metal ; I thail proceed to an inveltiga- 
“tion of the befl form for thofe utenfiis. 
~~ Before I proceed to arconfideration of the im- 
provements that milly be made in the forms of 
kitchen utenfils, 1 mutt befpeak the patience of 
the reader, It is quite impofible to make the fub- 
jeét interefting to thofe who read merely for amule~ 
ment; and {uch would do well to pafs over the re- 
mainder of this chapter without giving it a perufal; 
but Idare not treat any part of a fubject lightly, which 
[ have promifed to inveftigate, Befides this, I really 
think the details, in which I am now about to cn- 
gage, of no inconfiderable degree of impertance 5 
and [say other perfons will, no doubt, be of the 
fame opinion refpeGing them. The finallelt real 
improvement of any utenfil in general and daily 
ufe, mult be productive of advantages that are in- 
: lable. It is probable that more thana million 
p-boilers and ftew-pans are in ufe every 
fie United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
( e providing and keeping kitchen 
t is a heavy afticle of expence, in " 
9 Ee houks_ 
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houfekeeping. Tamcertain that this expence may 
be confiderably leffened; and in doing this, that 
kitchen utenfils may be made much more con- 
venient, neat, and clegant, than they now are. 

Asit is indiipenfably neceflary, in recommending 
new mechanical improvements, not only to point 
-out what alterations ought to be made, but alfo to 
fhow diftingtly sow tHe work to be donc, can be exe® 
cnied ix the cafich, and bef manner; the fear of being 
by fome thought prolix and tirefome, muft not 
deter me from being very particular and minute 
in my defcriptions and inftructions. 

In jullice it ought always to be remembered, 
that my object in writing is, proteffedly to be ufe- 
ful; and that I lay no claim to the applaufe of 
thofe delicate and fevere judges of literary compo- 
fition, who read more with a view to being pleafed 
by fine writing, than to acquire information. If 
thofe who are quick of apprehenfion are fome- 
times tempted to find fault with me for being 
too particular, they muft remember, that it is not 
given toall to be quick of apprehenfion ;—and 
that it is amiable to have patience, and to be in- 
dulgent.—But to proceed. 

As the fire employed in heating ftew-pans, fauce- 
pans, &c. may be applied in a variety of different 
ways andas the form of the utenfil oughtin all cafes 
to be adapted to the form of the fire-place, and to 
the mode of applying the heat, it is neceflary, in 
laying down rules fog the conftruction of ftéw. 
pans + pad kitchen boilers, to take into confidera- 
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but alfo a perfectly com- 
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fhall then thew how thofe thould 
which are defigned to be hi 


manner. 


of the Conftruction of Recipe 


The reafons have already been given 
pans and fauce-pans ought always | 
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it to keep the fauce-pan clean ; but 

ce it impoffible to clofe it well with a 

over. The cover may indeed be fo con- 

to fit the opening of the fauce-pan, by 

1 notch in one fide of it to receive that 

‘of the handle which is in the way ; and in this 
ive fometimes caufed kitchen utenfils 





and by forming the fauce-pan to 
at its brim will be citeular within n 


with holes for rivets, will, ‘on that 


liable to leak, will alfo be more 
more eafily : 























pete the top and the 


the cover, and muft be well fitted and 
in order that the air between the 








common, fauce-pan 
cold air of the atmofphere by a 
, firmly fixed to it by means 
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The following figure fhews the manner in which 
thefe’boilers fhould be fet : 
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A,B, is the fide of the room, A, C,D, E, 
the mafs of brick-work in which the boilers are 
fet. 

F, and G, are the two compartments of the firtt 
boiler, wh;ch is fhewn with its fteam-rim, 

H. is the larger boiler, which is alfo per 
with its fteam-rim. 

The covers of thefe boilers (whith do not appeat 4 
in the figure) fhoyld be fo attached to the | 
by hinges, as to be laid back when the 

"opened, and refted. againft the fide 
and ‘thefe covers fhould be lined with ti ‘ew 
thin theet copper, tinned, 

‘The following | er pee horizontal 
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b S or bronze, and made hollow to 
the eam. eres! Sip teniies 
P p ,as an ornamental de~ 


; seit may be slighted and 
within it; or the fteam 
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merely to fhow how fteam_ ements | 
’ making liquids boil, at 


Now-I think this might'be’ d0aa'by 
tea, with cold water, intoa fhallow bos 
rather kettle, and i p 
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